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END  THE  PEACETIME  DRAFT  IN  1963 


On  June  30,  the  Government’s  authority  to  induct 
young  men  I8V2  to  26  into  the  armed  forces  will  e>^ire. 
As  this  Newsletter  is  written  there  has  been  no  official 
statement  by  President  Kennedy  or  his  Administration 
on  draft  extension.  But  there  are  indications  that, 
like  his  predecessor,  he  will  take  the  advice  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  ask  for  a  four-year  renewal. 

It  is  important  that  the  American  public  be  alerted  to 
the  expected  legislation.  Previous  extensions  of  the 
draft  in  1955  and  1959  were  rushed  through  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  less  than  five  weeks  after  Con¬ 
gress  reconvened.  There  was  no  time  for  adequate 
public  discussion. 


nation.”  A  four-year  extension  would  “make  clear  to 
the  world,  and  to  the  American  people,  the  extent  to 
which  we  assume  our  responsibility  among  the  free 
nations  of  the  world”  and  permit  “more  orderly  admin¬ 
istration  procedures  in  all  the  services.” 


Criticisms  made  in  the  1959  debate: 

The  draft  is  alien  to  American  traditions.  “It  is  a  con¬ 
tinued  invasion  of  the  rights  of  privacy  of  American 
citizens.  It  is  alien  to  our  historical  tradition;  indeed, 
many  of  America’s  settlers  were  people  who  came  here 
to  escape  the  militarization  of  European  countries.” — 
Rep.  Byron  Johnson,  Feb.  5. 

Promotes  militarism.  “It  extends  the  military  influence 
on  American  life  contrary  to  our  constitutional  intent 
to  maintain  civil  dominance  over  the  military.” — Rep. 
Byron  Johnson,  Feb.  5. 

It  disrupts  lives  and  thinking  of  the  young.  “I  am  vot¬ 
ing  for  this  legislation  with  a  heavy  heart  and  with 
great  misgivings.  I  just  completed  ...  a  very  intensive 
survey  in  Chicago  on  teenage  gangs  and  juvenile  de¬ 
linquency,  and  I  find  that  the  draft  has  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  effect  on  the  present  development  of  our  young 
people  .  .  .  Hundreds  of  thousands  .  .  .  are  forced  to 
live  in  a  shadow  of  constant  doubt  as  to  their  future 
when  actually  only  a  few  thousands  are  ultimately 
drafted.  .  .  .  Many  young  men  who  graduate  from  high 


The  1959  Record 


Floor  Action.  In  1959,  opposition  to  the  draft  centered 
on  the  alternative  of  a  two-year  extension  with  a  civil¬ 
ian  commission  to  review  the  whole  military  manpower 
situation.  This  proposal  gained  substantial  support. 
Both  the  AFL-CIO  and  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
urged  a  two-year  extension.  But  an  amendment  to 
limit  the  extension  to  two  years  was  beaten  on  the 
House  floor  after  Rep.  Carl  Vinson,  Chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  promised  to  hold  hearings 
on  deficiencies  in  the  draft  law.  In  the  Senate,  a  motion 
by  Wayne  Morse  of  Oregon  for  a  two-year  extension 
was  beaten  67-24.  A  proposal  by  Sen.  Francis  Case, 
S.D.,  to  create  a  Commission  to  study  alternatives  to 
the  draft  was  defeated  68-24.  Then-Senator  John  F. 
Kennedy  voted  against  both  motions. 

The  House  vote  on  final  passage  was  381-20;  the  Senate 
vote  was  90-1.  (Sen.  William  Danger,  N.D.,  opposed.) 
In  1955,  the  House  had  voted  394-4  for  draft  extension 
and  the  Senate  did  not  even  have  a  roll  call  vote. 

Justification.  During  the  1959  hearings.  Assistant  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense,  Charles  C.  Finucane,  told  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  that  continuation  of  the 
draft  is  “absolutely  essential”  because  1 )  the  threat  of 
being  drafted  encourages  voluntary  enlistments,  and 
2)  it  helps  fill  the  gaps  in  the  armed  forces.  Lt.  Gen. 
Lewis  B.  Hershey,  Director  of  the  Selective  Service 
System,  suggested  that  4-F’s  be  required  to  serve  in 
civil  defense  programs. 

When  the  bill  was  debated  on  the  floor.  Rep.  Carl  Vin¬ 
son  said;  “we  have  no  choice”  but  to  extend  the  draft 
i  in  order  to  “ensure  our  continued  existence  as  a  free 


To  obtain  more  public  discussion  of  peacetime 
conscription  and  an  end  to  tbe  draft,  you  ran 

^  Write  letters  to  your  Representative  and  your 
two  Senators  at  tbe  House  (or  Senate)  Office 
Building,  Washington  25,  D.C.  Tbe  House  will 
probably  consider  the  legislation  first. 

^  Raise  questions  with  young  men  and  women, 
especially  leaders  in  churches,  high  schools,  col¬ 
leges,  4-H  and  similar  groups.  Many  who  are 
approaching  draft  age  have  never  even  consiilered 
the  arguments  against  the  draft. 

Talk  with  or  write  the  editor  of  your  daily 
or  weekly  newspapers,  and  the  ministers  of  the 
churches  in  your  community. 
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school  and  who  do  not,  or  cannot  because  of  economic 
reasons,  go  to  college  find  it  impossible  to  get  decent 
employment  because  the  first  thing  they  are  asked  by 
a  potential  employer  is  what  is  his  draft  status.  .  .  . 

I  could  not  begin  to  tell  you  the  hardships  that  this 
situation  is  causing.” — Rep.  Roman  C.  Pucinski,  Feb.  5. 

The  draft  disrriminateB  against  the  economically  dis¬ 
advantaged.  “A  large  part  of  the  burden  of  conscription 
has  fallen  unfairly  upon  youths  who  for  economic  rea¬ 
sons  are  unable  to  obtain  draft  deferment.  These  men 
cannot  afford  to  attend  college  or  must  postpone  mar¬ 
riage  and  the  raising  of  a  family.  .  .  .  (they)  are  the 
ones  who  must  enter  the  army  at  pay  rates  much 
lower  than  those  prevailing  in  civilian  life,  thereby 
adding  to  their  low  economic  status.”— Rep.  Leonard 
Wolf,  Feb.  5. 

It  is  militarily  obsolete.  The  draft  constitutes  the 
“labored  application  of  19th  Century,  Prussianized, 
military  techniques  to  the  incredibly  complex  .  .  . 
problems  of  the  nuclear,  space  age.  .  .  .  Ordinary 
draftees  are  not  performing,  and  cannot  adequately 
perform,  the  extremely  technical  tasks  of  the  Armed 
Forces  in  this  missile  age.” — Rep.  Phillip  J.  Philbin, 
Feb.  5. 

“According  to  the  report  of  the  Cordiner  Committee  .  .  . 
the  solution  to  the  personnel  problem  in  the  Armed 
Forces  today  ‘is  not  to  draft  more  men  to  stand  and 
look  helplessly  at  the  machinery,  but  to  give  the  man 
already  in  the  Armed  Forces  the  incentives  to  stay 
long  and  try  hard  enough  to  take  on  higher  responsi¬ 
bilities.” — Rep.  George  M.  Rhodes,  Feb.  5. 

It  hinders  development  of  eonstruetive  alternatives. 
[The  draft]  “lulls  us  into  a  false  sense  of  security  and 
hinders  the  mobilizing  of  moral  and  spiritual  forces 
while  inculcating  militaristic  doctrine.  ...  It  violates 
our  traditions  and  conflicts  with  much  of  our  moral  and 
religious  thinking.  This  does  not  contribute  to  our  inter¬ 
national  standing  or  to  peaceful  solutions  of  world 
problems.” — Rep.  William  Meyer,  Feb.  5. 


“Well,  It  Takes  All  Kinds  . . .  ” 


“I  think  the  draft  bill  itself  is  being  offered  really  as  a 
part  of  a  mistaken  policy  on  the  part  of  our  country 
that  war  can  be  prevented  by  seeming  to  take  warlike 
steps.  But  war  will  be  prevented  only  when  we  carry 
out  the  great  teaching  of  Arthur  Vandenberg,  who  used 
to  plead  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  international  system  whereby  the  rule  of 
law  would  settle  our  disputes.” — Sen.  Wayne  Morse, 
March  10. 


SOME  FACTS  AND  FIGURES 

In  order  to  maintain  U.S.  military  strength  at  2.7  million,  the  armed  forces  took  in  about  715,000  civilians  in  1962,  including 
some  157,000  draftees. 

The  draftees  were  drawn  from  among  American  males,  aged  18^  •>  to  26.  In  1962,  about  1.5  million  young  men  turned  18  and 
entered  this  group.  The  size  of  this  manpower  pool  is  growing.  As  a  result,  a  policy  of  liberal  deferments  and  exemptions  has 
been  adopted.  Fathers  are  not  drafted.  Students  are  deferred.  l.Q.  requirements  have  been  increased.  Many  are  exempted 
for  physical  reasons.  Even  so  the  armed  services  have  not  been  able  to  take  all  eligible  men  and  the  average  age  of  the 
draftee  is  rising  and  is  now  23  years. 

Data  gathered  on  inductees  during  the  first  six  months  of  1%2  show  that  only  6A%  had  graduated  from  college.  Most  of 
these  draftees  receive  less  than  SlOO  a  month  pay  while  in  the  service.  Their  reenlistment  rate  has  been  running  less  than  15% 
compared  to  an  overall  reenlistment  rate  of  about  54%. 

There  is  a  trend  toward  voluntary  programs.  The  Defense  Department  has  decided  to  ask  Congress  to  modify  the  present 
Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  program.  The  present  program  is  compulsory  in  about  half  of  the  340  colleges  which  main¬ 
tain  ROTC  units. 

The  new  program  would  be  a  voluntary,  two-year  program,  with  scholarship  provisions  as  an  incentive.  The  Department  of 
Defense  has  reportedly  become  concerned  over  the  high  number  of  drop-outs  from  ROTC.  College  officials  are  increasingly 
complaining  that  much  of  the  student’s  time  in  ROTC  is  wasted. 
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WHAT  IS  THE 

Historically  and  traditionally  Americans  have  opposed 
peacetime  conscription.  Before  World  War  I  and  after 
World  War  II,  the  draft  was  a  major  national  political 
issue.  Yet  by  1959,  there  was  only  a  desultory,  four- 
hour  House  debate  on  draft  extension  while  many  leg¬ 
islators  were  attending  a  party  honoring  Rep.  Charles 
Halleck.  Perhaps  one  measure  of  the  inroads  of  a 
military  orientation  among  U.S.  citizens  in  recent  years 
is  the  placid  acceptance  of  the  draft. 

Public  interest  has  shifted  now  to  the  development  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  and  to  ever  more  complex 
and  expensive  weapons  systems.  Yet  conscription  helps 
supply  the  forces  to  man  the  overwhelmingly  destruc¬ 
tive  and  diverse  U.S.  war  machine. 

The  aim,  of  course,  is  to  prevent  totalitarian  Commu¬ 
nism  from  advancing  around  the  world.  Yet  in  the 
process  of  mobilizing  the  nation’s  manpower,  industry, 
educational  system  and  resources  into  formidable  cold 
war  weapons,  we  take  on  more  and  more  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  that  which  we  seek  to  defend  ourselves 
against.  Regimentation,  conformity,  and  increasing 
state  control  follow  in  the  wake  of  conscription,  high 
taxes,  cold  war  atmosphere,  and  a  growing  military- 
industrial  alliance.  Abroad,  concentration  on  military 
methods  to  oppose  Communism  diverts  energy  and 
resources  from  the  essential  task  of  helping  the  under¬ 
developed  countries  to  meet  the  rising  expectations  of 
their  people  in  a  democratic  framework. 

What  is  needed  is  a  massive  effort  to  end  the  arms  race 
and  build  a  world  of  law  and  order.  There  must  be 
even  greater  efforts  to  expand  the  work  of  the  United 


ALTERNATIVE? 

Nations,  its  specialized  agencies,  the  International 
Court  of  Justice,  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency,  and  many  other  international  institutions. 
There  must  be  a  greatly  intensified  effort  to  develop 
and  refine  U.S.  proposals  for  general  and  complete 
disarmament,  to  negotiate  for  them  with  renewed 
energy,  and  to  strengthen  and  expand  the  U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

It  is  argued  that  giving  up  the  draft  would  reduce,  by 
some  unknown  quantity,  the  number  of  men  available 
to  serve  in  the  armed  forces  and  weaken  the  resolve 
of  a  number  of  our  NATO  allies,  who  might  be  inclined 
to  follow  the  British  and  Canadian  example  and  abolish 
conscription. 

Yet  the  abolition  of  conscription  in  the  United  States 
could  be  an  important  step  toward  peace.  This  is  the 
kind  of  clear  and  unambiguous  initiative  which  carries 
conviction  to  the  other  side  of  a  real  desire  to  lessen 
the  intensity  of  the  arms  race  and  to  move  toward 
peace.  Such  an  act  could  help  break  the  logjam  on 
general  disarmament  negotiations.  It  should  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  concerted  effort  through  the  UN  for  the 
international  abolition  of  conscription. 

An  end  to  the  draft  would  end  the  inequities  of  the 
present  system  and  allow  young  men  to  plan  their 
future  with  assurance.  It  would  also  release  their 
energy  for  the  constructive  work  in  underdeveloped 
areas  through  an  expanded  Peace  Corps  program. 
Already  the  Peace  Corps  has  3471  men  and  women 
at  work  in  38  countries. 


U.S.  -  U.S.S.R.  Manpower  Proposals  Compared 


There  is  a  wide  gap  between  U.S.  and  U.S.S.R.  dis¬ 
armament  proposals  on  manpower  reductions.  The 
U.S.S.R.  calls  for  rapid  reduction;  the  U.S.  for  rela¬ 
tively  slow  reductions.  Both  support  international  in¬ 
spection.  At  present  the  United  States  has  2.7  million 
men  under  arms;  the  Soviet  Union  is  reported  to  have 
3.8  million. 

Tha  U.S.  plan  calls  for  first  stage  reduction  of  U.S.  and 
U.S.S.R.  forces  to  2.1  million  men,  then  a  reduction  to 
1.05  million  in  three  years. 

The  Soviet  plan  calls  for  a  first  stage  reduction  of  U.S.- 
U.S.S.R.  forces  to  1.9  million  men,  then  a  reduction  to 
1  million  men  in  two  years.  (At  the  UN,  the  U.S.S.R. 
recently  indicated  it  was  ready  to  go  to  1.5  million  in 
the  first  stage.)  The  Soviet  reduction  is  even  more 
drastic  when  one  considers  that  its  figures  include 
civilians  employed  by  the  military.  The  U.S.  proposal 
docs  not. 

Philip  Noel-Baker,  British  disarmament  expert  and 
Nobel  Prize  winner,  in  a  Washington  speech  on  No¬ 
vember  28  urged  the  West  to  propose  more  rapid 
reductions  and  noted:  “Some  people  say  manpower 
doesn’t  matter  .  .  .  because  it  is  only  the  weapons  that 
count.  Manpower  matters  very  much  ...  it  will  be  a 


reduction  of  manpower  which  will  convince  the  com¬ 
mon  peoples  of  the  world  that  disarmament  is  seriously 
intended.” 

Conscientious  Objectors 

Section  6(j)  of  the  Universal  Military  Training  and 
Service  Act  provides  that  a  person  who  is  conscien¬ 
tiously  opposed  to  participation  in  war  in  any  form 
may  perform  noncombatant  service  or  “civilian  work 
contributing  to  the  maintenance  of  the  national  health, 
safety  or  interest.” 

On  October  1,  1962,  9983  young  men  were  classified 
as  C.O.s  under  this  provision.  Other  C.O.s  were  not  yet 
classified  or  had  been  deferred  on  other  grounds.  An 
additional  2185  were  at  work. 

To  qualify  as  a  C.O.  one  must  base  his  position  on 
“religious  training  and  belief”  including  “a  relation  to 
a  Supreme  Being,”  not  on  “essentially  political,  socio¬ 
logical,  or  philosophical  views  or  a  purely  personal 
moral  code.” 

Many  religious  groups  have  urged  broadening  the  defi¬ 
nition  of  conscientious  objector  to  include  sincere  ob¬ 
jectors  to  military  service  whose  objections  are  based 
on  other  than  religious  grounds. 
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Research  for  Peace.  Peace  Research  Institute,  with 
offices  in  Washington,  was  established  in  April  1961 
“as  a  private  agency  outside  government  to  undertake 
and  stimulate  research  in  all  fields  relevant  to  peace, 
security,  disarmament  and  international  order.” 

Peace  Research  Institute  points  out  that  if  the  peace 
movement  hopes  to  have  a  real  chance  to  affect  gov¬ 
ernment  policy  and  tactics,  C 1 )  alternative  approaches 
will  need  to  be  developed  in  detail  and  with  great 
sophistication  if  they  are  to  compete  with  a  prevailing 
governmental  viewpoint,  and  (2)  alternative  positions 
will  need  to  be  fed  into  the  government’s  policy  plan¬ 
ning  facilities  before  a  crisis  occurs.  PRI  attempts  to 
help  those  who  differ  with  government  positions  de¬ 
velop  valid  and  useful  alternatives. 

In  a  letter  to  FCNL,  Donald  Michael,  Director  of  Plan¬ 
ning  and  Programs,  emphasized  that  “without  sub¬ 
stantial  support  of  peace  research  and  the  application 
of  its  findings,  the  peace-action  community  cannot 
expect  to  make  its  proper  contribution  to  the  search 
for  a  more  sensible  world.” 

For  further  information,  write  Peace  Research  Insti¬ 
tute,  1329  18th  Street,  N.W.,  Washington  6,  D.C. 

Three  Disarmament  Priorities.  A  group  of  25  leading 
clergymen,  scientists,  and  university  professors  urged 
the  Administration  to  use  the  opportunity  presented  by 
the  easing  of  the  Cuban  crisis  to  press  for  quick  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  ( 1 )  direct  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  heads  of  State,  (2)  a  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty,  and  (3)  a  multilateral  cut  in  nuclear  missile 
delivery  systems. 

Among  the  signers  of  the  December  17  statement  were 
Eugene  Carson  Blake,  Frank  Laubach,  Dr.  Benjamin 


Spock,  Freeman  Dyson,  Roger  Baldwin,  Bishop  John 
Wesley  Lord,  Ralph  Smeltzer,  and  Louis  Untermeyer. 
Write  FCNL  for  a  copy  of  the  statement. 

Domestic  Peace  Corps.  The  President  recently  author¬ 
ized  a  feasibility  study  of  a  National  Service  Corps,  and 
named  Attorney  General  Robert  Kennedy  chairman  of 
the  study  committee.  Legislation  may  be  introduced 
in  the  coming  session  of  Congress. 

Dr.  John  Provinse  and  Dr.  John  Adair,  who  are  study¬ 
ing  the  feasibility  of  projects  with  Indians,  discussed 
the  proposed  National  Service  Corps  at  the  November 
26-27  meeting  of  the  Council  ori  Indian  Affairs.  Any 
suggestions  may  be  addressed  to  Drs.  Provinse  and 
Adair,  National  Service  Corps,  Office  of  the  Attorney 
General,  736  Jackson  Place,  N.W.,  Washington,  D  C. 

Events  in  Mississippi.  Norbert  A.  Schlei,  Assistant  At¬ 
torney  General,  said  at  a  recent  Civil  Liberties  Clearing 
House  meeting,  that  there  is  a  “conspiracy  of  silence” 
in  the  news  media  in  Mississippi.  The  story  of  the 
Oxford  rioting  was  not  told  in  the  Mississippi  news¬ 
papers.  He  expressed  the  hope  that  non-governmental 
groups  would  help  in  the  important  informational  job 
which  is  needed  there. 


Eoonomirs  of  Disarmament.  We  have  just  updated 
our  bibliography  on  the  Economics  of  Disarmament. 
Some  50  items  from  official  and  other  sources  are 
listed.  For  a  copy,  send  \0i  to  FCNL. 


The  General  Committee  of  the  Friends  Committee 
on  National  Legislation  is  composed  of  Friends  ap¬ 
pointed  by  20  of  the  26  Friends  Yearly  Meetings  and  10 
Friends  organizations  in  the  United  States.  Expressions  of 
views  in  the  FCNL  Washington  Newsletter  are  guided  by 
the  Statement  of  Policy  prepared  and  approved  by  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Committee.  The  FCNL  does  not  purport  to  speak  for 
all  Friends  or  for  the  Religious  Society  of  Friends  as  a  whole. 

WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER  Service  Subscription  $3.00. 
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The  Friends  CowmUtee 
On  National  Legislation 

is  a  working  committee  of  Friends  and  likeminded  persons 
attempting  to  translate  Quaker  beliefs  into  political  education 
and  action. 

FCNL  works  particularly  with  Congress  where  national  policy 
is  enacted  into  law.  It  combines  continuous  activity  in 
interviewing  legislators,  with  first  hand  reporting  on  Con¬ 
gressional  developments  to  readers  of  its  WASHINGTON 
NEWSLETTER,  and  encourages  letters,  telegrams  -d  visits 
to  Congressmen  when  they  will  be  most  effectiv 


Washington  Newsletter  Service  — 

•  Twelve  issues  of  NEWSLETTER  a  year; 

•  Upon  request,  I'CNL  ACTION  bulletins  on  foreign  and 
domestic  legislative  issues; 

•  Directory  of  Congressmen  and  Voting  Record  every 
two-year  session; 

•  Upon  request,  copies  of  FCNL  testimony  before  Com¬ 
mittees  of  Congress; 

•  Replies  by  letter  to  requests  for  legislative  information; 

•  FCNL  Annual  Report  and  other  special  enclosures 
during  the  year. 
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